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natural and spontaneous as formerly, it had gained 
much in grace. 

That the designer of this tapestry had been to 
Italy is shown plainly by the faces, figures, and 
costumes, and that he loved and studied natural as 
well as human forms is clear from the exquisite 
violets, myrtle, daisies, foxgloves, carnations, and 
strawberries with which he has decorated the fore- 
ground, and by the sprays of deep pink roses, 
calendulae, and grapes in the border. The weaver, 
intent upon doing justice to this beautiful design, 
was liberal in his use of silk and gold, and this, as 
well as an unusual amount of white, deep pinks, 
and reds, gives a lightness and delicacy of color 
not common in tapestries of that date. 

St. Claudius, two of whose miracles form 
the subject of this tapestry, was a saint greatly 
revered in his day. He was Bishop of Besangon 
in France, but desiring more opportunity for 
spiritual contemplation he embraced the monastic 
life. The tapestry displays two miracles of resur- 
rection : below, that of two brothers drowned in 
a stream ; above, that of a boy drowned in a 
spring. It is easy to recognize the two brothers 
falling into the moat, and again standing upon the 
surface of the waters, and although the designer 
has not labeled the other characters, as was 
frequently done by earlier and even contemporary 
artists, we have no difficulty in identifying the 
parents kneeling in supplication. The saint is more 
difficult to distinguish. Possibly his is the standing 
figure with a scoll in his right hand behind the 
father, and though somewhat differently clothed, 
he is probably the man with his hand on the key 
of the gate that controlled the waters. The only 
other important and unidentified figure wears 
a crown, sceptre and regal robes. That this 
should be only a king who witnessed the miracle 
seems improbable from his gesture, which suggests 
that he has had some part in the working of it. 
He stands much as Moses does in the tapestry of 
the Crossing of the Red Sea, calling attention to 
God*s work. Possibly this is meant to represent 
the Lord God Himself, with whom St. Claudius 
interceded for the lives of the children. It was not 
uncommon at the time that this tapestry was woven 
to picture the Deity with crown and sceptre and 
priestly or royal robes. Another example in this 
Museum of such a representation is the figure of 
God the Father in the tapestry of the Apostles* 
Creed. The figures in the second miracle are 
smaller. The same kingly personage stands in the 
midst of a group of men. One of these is similar 
in appearance to the man below that we have 
called St. Claudius. In this group, also, is the 
holy nun, at whose suggestion the good offices of 
St. Claudius were invoked, and the traveler carry- 
ing the child whose lifeless body he has found on 
a rock in the spring at which he had stopped to 
refresh himself. Across the water the mother 
lifts up her hands v^th joy at the recovery of her 
child. S. G. F. 
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A Portrait of Marciana 

THE marble head here illustrated by two 
photographs has recently been added to the 
Museum's Classical Collections as a purchase from 
the Arthur Knapp Fund, and is shown temporarily 
in a niche at the lop of the main staircase leading 
to the Rotunda. It is a portrait of a Roman lady 
who lived in the reign of Trajan (98-1 I 7 A. D.), 
for her hair is dressed in the elaborate coiffure 
affected by the emperor's sister, Marciana, and her 
daughter Matidia. 

The head is carved life-size in white marble of 
fine grain. The end of the nose is broken off and 
the lips are slightly injured, but otherwise the sur- 
face is in unusually fine preservation, with a uniform 
patina of a warm, ivory tone. It is thus still possible 
to appreciate to the full the insight and perfect 
technique of the unknown artist who produced this 
masterpiece of Trajanic portraiture. The features 
are rendered with literal fidelity, showing no trace 
of idealization or of striving for dramatic effect. 
And the result is a very intimate and living portrait of 
a middle-aged woman of simple, forceful character. 
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Portrait of Marciana 



Purchased from the Arthur Knapp Fund, 1916 



About 100 A. D. 



somewhat severe, yet not lacking in charm. A 
certain intensity is imparted to the gaze by the 
treatment of the shadows under the brows and the 
eyelids, which are salient and sharply cut. The 
eyebrows are rendered by rows of oblique, incised 
lines in the customary manner of the period, but 
the iris and pupil, which later came to be repre- 
sented plastically, were here still indicated only by 
color. Whatever coldness there may be in the 
expression of the eyes is, however, more than atoned 
for by the fresh and delicate modelling of all the 
individual details of the lower part of the face. And 
equal praise must be accorded to the execution of 
the hair. The narrow band of locks bordering the 
forehead, the series of vertical puffs rising like a 



diadem above it, and the strands wound into a coil 
about the crown are so skillfully carved that the 
tasteless, artificial coiffure becomes a thing of beauty 
and adds materially to the effectiveness of the work. 
It is the hairdress also which gives the first clue 
to the identification. The swiftly changing styles 
are completely recorded on the coins of the Roman 
imperial age, and it is often possible with their aid to 
date a head within a few years, and in some cases 
to name the person represented. The attempts 
hitherto made to establish the portrait of Marciana 
are far from convincing.* Some of the heads 
which have a certain similarity to the coins in profile 
and hairdress are too youthful, since Marciana was 

*Q. Bernoulli, Roemische Ikonographie, II. 2, pp. 96 ff. 
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nearly fifty years of age when Trajan became 
emperor ; and none of them show any trace of the 
resemblance to her brother which may reasonably 
be assumed. All the requirements are, however, 
admirably fulfilled by the newly acquired head. 
The coins with the portrait of Marciana, one of 
which is here reproduced, were struck after her 
death, and show her as an old woman, while the 
marble head represents a woman ten or fifteen 
years younger. The outline of the forehead, with 
its indentation at the root of the nose, and the shape 
of the lips and chin correspond closely; and the 
more pronounced line running from the nose to the 
corner of the mouth on the coin would be ade- 
quately accounted Jor by this lapse of time between 
the two portraits. There are also slight variations 
in the hair dress : the marble head lacks the metal 
diadem which appears on the coin ; and the series 
of puffs rising vertically above the forehead, which 
recalls the earlier, Flavian style, is replaced in the 
coin by a double row of tongue-shaped curls. But 
the correspondence is sufficiently close to suggest 
that the two heads may represent the same person. 
And the undeniable resemblance to the well- 
known portraits of Trajan in the straight, thin lips 
and the small but prominent chin, with the deep 
depression above it, makes the identification all 
but certain. L. D. C. 




Chalice with Paten Cover 
London 1569-70 

The Betts Collection of Cups 

AN interesting collection of eight early English 
silver cups, the bequest of Charles Wyllys 
Betts to the Scroll and Key Society of Yale 
College, has been placed on exhibition in Case 5 5 
in the Eighteenth Century Room. 



The Elizabethan chalice, with a paten cover 
with a reel-shaped handle-foot, dated 1569-70, 
is of the conventional type found in nearly all of 
the churches in England and Wales. It is deco- 
rated with an interlacing band of strap work filled 
with arabesques, which Hans Holbein the Younger 
helped, by his designs for silver work, to popularize 
in England. A similar chalice, the only one in an 
American church, belongs to St. Peter's Church. 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey. With the increase in 
population the chalice became larger in the reign 
of Charles II., but the shape of the body was 
retained, as may be seen in the one bearing the 
date letter for 1 678-79. 

The gourd-shaped caudle-cup of 1667-68 is 
embossed with tulips and has cast handles with 
human heads on the shoulders. A caudle-cup, 
decorated with acanthus leaves and a gadrooned 
border of leaves surrounding the body below the 
lip, is of the time of James II. and is dated 
1686-87. In the reign of Queen Anne this 
type had a spirally fluted surbase and a corded 
band below the lip : quite often a panel of scrolls 
and acanthus leaves was embossed on one side, 
like the one dated 1 702-03. This style of 
cup was revived later in the eighteenth century. 
It then had a higher base and more ornate deco- 
ration, as is seen in that dated 1775-76. The 
large two-handled decorated cups introduced by 
the Huguenot silversmiths who fled to England in 
1685, were superseded in the reign of Queen 
Anne by similar cups devoid of all ornament: 
some had covers and others were without. A 
small cup of this type is dated 1711-12; a 
similar cup made in the reign of George II., dated 
1747-48, has a higher base and a moulded 
band surrounds the body. Both have double- 
scrolled handles. F. H. B. 

The Etched Portrait of Himself by 
Van Dyck 

EVERY ONE interested in van Dyck*s famous 
so-called " Iconography *' is doubtless familiar 
with the title plate of that peerless series of portraits, 
a portrait of himself by the Master. It is this por- 
trait that is reproduced in the illustration opposite. 
To those familiar with the plate as it appears in 
the published series of prints ** finished ** with the 
burin by engravers of the Rubens group, the head 
here reproduced may bear a somewhat startlingly 
unfamiliar aspect. It is the Master's own etching, 
instinct with the vitality and sparkle of van Dyck's 
handling, one of those extremely rare impressions 
with which most of us are familiar only in Amand- 
Durand facsimiles. By a chain of fortunate cir- 
cumstances this perfect impression was brought to 
the Museum and secured for its collection, thanks 
to the generosity of members of the Visiting Com- 
mittee. Taken by itself the acquisition of such a 
masterpiece would signify a very important advance 
in the standard of our van Dyck prints and indeed 



